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THE QUIV’RING OF THE LYRE. 


Faintly re-echoing, 
Notes of the dying, 

Born on the tremulant strings of the lyre ; 
Sweetest tones falling, 
Full of deep longing, 

Depth of the soul’s e’er impassioned desire. 
Quiv’ring, so quiv’ring, 
Restless and wand’ring, 

Ever uncertain the wish of man here; 
Ceaseless emotion, 
Constant devotion, 

Ending most often in many a tear. 
Yet e’er aspiring, 
O’er defeat rising, 

Mount the fond hopes of the weary again ; 
Longing, so longing, 
Summits just reaching, 

Then, soon alas, falling back to their pain. 
Quiv’ring, ah quiv’ring, 
Unknown thy wailing, 

Quiver, my lyre, thy story once mare ; 
Telling, now telling, 
Rest thou art seeking, 

Rest that ne’er knoweth this earth’s changeful shore 

FRANCES M. SHORTIS, 
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ART AS AN ELEVATING INFLUENCE. 


JENNIE NEWTON TREVOR. 








$f INE art," says Ruskin, “is that in which the hand, the 


head, and the heart of man go together. Great art is 
nothing else than the type of strong and noble life.” 
Fine arts, as distinguished from the mechanical, are music, 


peer. sculpture, and painting. 
ing alone will be considered. 

The nature of painting is the representation of ideas in matter, 
and its particular function is to educate, inspire, and ennoble 
human beings. 

It has been a question of debate, whether art, and by this we 
mean specially painting, has been of any moral advantage to man- 
kind. Certainly, when, in the time of Charles II., of England, art 
in that country, was carried to a great degree of perfection, social 
morals could have been no lower. 
against the debasing influence that some claim art exerts, but the 
pictures of this time were not, generally speaking, licentious, and 
we find in all historical records that an advanced state of morals 
has scarcely ever existed when painting or sculpture reached its 
development. From the moment in which a perfect statue ap- 
pears in Florence, a perfect picture in Venice, or a perfect fresco in 
Rome, from that moment probity, industry, and courage seem to 
have been exiled from their walls. And although the morals were 
very low, the pictures which were painted in those times have an 
elevating effect on mankind, for deep religious feeling is portrayed 
in them. 

The influence, whether for good or for evil, that any picture 
exerts, depends largely upon the spectator. If his thoughts turn 
towards the good, if he is not looking for the bad, he can have some 
pure and holy sentiment conveyed to his mind. Few they are that 
do not feel elevated after looking upon the “ Sistine Madonna,”’ and 
still persons have been known to stand before this great picture and 
not feel the slightest quiver of emotion, or even admire the painting, 
until told it could not be bought under any circumstances; this alone 
has served to throw them into ecstacies. These individuals certainly 
have no thought for anything higher than pecuniary values; but we 
should not judge the great multitude of people who do enjoy pict- 
ures by the few who have no appreciation for the beautiful. 

Many pictures have been condemned because of their brilliant 
coloring, which has been called a vulgarity, but Ruskin says 
“There is no vulgarity in a whole truth, however commonplace. 
Vulgarity is only the concealment of truth or affectation.’’ It is very 
true that after seeing some of Ruben’s pictures we are tempted to 
think that the coloring is too vivid, but it is because it is so true to 
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But in treating this theme, paint- | 


This is a strong argument | 


nature that we are startled by it. We must not forget that God 
universe is one mass of exquisite colors, and they never shock even 
the most sensitive minds. 

It is well known that religious and thoughtful artists employed 
| brilliant coloring in their paintings, while those whose thoughts 
| were only on earthly things and who led wicked lives often em 

ployed sombre coloring seemingly to hide their thoughts from dis- 
covery. Fra Angelico, who was a devout Christian, praying con- 
| stantly for divine guidance in his work, used very brilliant colors 
| His paintings are spoken of as so many pieces of jewelry, the 
|colors perfectly pure, and as varied as those of a painted window, 
|chastened only by paleness and relieved only by a gold back 
ground. In Salvator Rosa we have just the opposite. Leading a 
| debauched life, he filled his pictures with horror, and to accomplish 
| this end used dull colors. From the first of these painters we gain 
inspiration and cheer; from the other we gather no elevating 
|thoughts. It is by the paintings of such men as Salvator Rosa and 
|Guilo Romano, who chose lofty subjects not in sincerity, but only 
|for reputation and money, that an evil influence has been diffused 
| No one could be inspired with lofty thoughts when that is just what 
| both the artist and the picture lack. 

| A picture is but the representation of the artist's thoughts ; if they 
|are mean and lowly the picture cannot express high and elevated 
}ones. Many ideas of the early masters may not be expressed in a 
| way that pleases us, but a picture which has the nobler and the 
| greater number of ideas, however awkwardly expressed, is greater 
and better than the picture with less noble and less numerous ideas, 
however beautifully expressed. No weight, nor mass, nor beauty of 
execution can outweigh one atom of thought 

There is much so-called art which is simply worthless, for it is the 
| work of limbs and fingers, but not of the soul, and does not have 
| the power of elevating the thoughts of the spectator; it pleases the 
| eye, but that is all. Painting is but a noble and expressive language 
| of the soul, and there is a fine distinction to be made between the 
|ornamental and the expressive. Paul Veronese's pictures, with all 
| their gorgeous coloring and magnificent display, please you for a 

time, but after that you are content to turn to a picture like Giotto’s 
“* Dante,’"’ small and insignificant looking, but one that expresses a 


great deal. 

Can this be thou who, lean and pal 
With such immitigable eye, 

Didst look upon those writhing souls in | 

And note each vengeance, and pass by 

Unmoved, save when thy heart by chanc« 

Cast backward one forbidden glance 

And saw Francesca, with child's glee, 

Subdue and mount thy wild horse knee 

And with proud hands contro! its fiery prance 


wale 


| 

; 

| Even Giotto's 

| The lily of Florence blossoming in stone 
A vision, a delight, and a desire 


beautiful Campanile— 


|has had a far greater influence towards uplifting men’s thoughts 
than many pictures, such as the “ Marriage at Cana,” or any 
“Venus ” of Titian. 

From many of Ruben's pictures we are compelled to turn with 
disgust, but not so with his “‘ Descent from the Cross," or his ‘ Ele- 
vation of the Cross.’’ No one has pictured the suffering of the 
Saviour with greater realistic power than Rubens. Again, Rem- 
brandt’s pictures always interest and make us long to know the 
thought hidden in them, and whenever a picture arouses your 
powers of imagination and makes you strive to ascertain the 
thought, it has an elevating influence. 

And in the works of Michael Angelo, Raphael and Leonardo de 
Vinci, nothing but their noblest and most lofty ideas are expressed. 
Michael Angelo, bitter, ironical and fond of being alone, Raphael, 
tender, patient and courted by kings, and Leonardo, the gay man of 
the world, ever draw our affections to them, as being the princes of 
painting and as noble and true men as the world has ever seen. 
Patient and enduring Michael Angelo! How many things he had 
to combat with when in this world! While painting the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel, he would lie flat on his back, painting with won- 
derful skill those frescoes which were to tell the marvelous story of 
‘Creation."’ These frescoes are painted with no other than a mas- 
ter hand, and display the creative genius and the noble and lofty 
thoughts of the artist. 

Many have said that Michael Angelo portrayed his ideas with too 
great power, and that greater inspiration can be gathered from the more 
gentle and tender works of Raphael, whose pictures have just as 
great and lofty thoughts as Michael Angelo’s, but are portrayed with 
more love for humanity. The “Sistine Madonna”’ is the very em 
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bodiment of all that is good and noble. After looking at this pict- lights begin to go down; instantly every one sinks silently into his 


ure for a time, the Madonna breathes and is alive, and, yes, she is| 
coming.towards you with a heavenly light in her face, and the in- 
fant Saviour beams with the tenderest compassion on you. 

Although Leonardo took great delight in the fashion and display 
of the world, yet this did not so enervate his soul that he was unable to 
paint inspiring and inspired pictures. While painting the ‘ Last 
Supper,’ he patiently waited for a heavenly vision of the head of 
Christ to come to him, but he never received his true ideal, and the 
divine countenance had to be painted from a human conception of 
it and by human hands, 

A man’s work always partakes of his character, and a pure and 
noble art, springing from the sincere love of beauty, both of the 
natural world and of the spiritual, must be elevating. Wherever art 
is practiced for its own sake, and the delight of the workman is in 
what he does and produces, instead of in what he interprets or ex- 
hibits, there art has an influence of the most baleful kind on brain 
and heart, and it ends in the destruction of both intellectual power 
and moral principle; while art, devoted humbly and self-forgetfully 
to the interpretation of nature and of the higher feelings of the human 
breast, is always helpful to mankind, full of inspiration, comfort and 
salvation. Good art, which interprets rather than imitates nature, 
always exalts. 


THE WAGNER SUMMER FESTIVAL. 


From a paper by John R. Howard. 





(Concluded from last month.) 


Il.—A PERFORMANCE AT THE WAGNER OPERA HOUSE, 
5 THE performances are wisely distributed as to time: two days for 
2a] must (‘‘Parsifal’’ alternating with “Tristan and Isolde’’), two for 
¢**rest, two for music, one for rest; and the week began again. On 
music days a quiet morning and the midday meal brought us insen- 
sibly to the time—about 2:30 Pp. M.—for starting upon our leisurely 
walk out to the Wagner Theater, through the town, and then straight 
out the mile-long, tree-bordered causeway over the meadows, and 
up the hill to the wooded height on which stands the great play- 
house, A little below it and at the sides are huge restaurants for 
the convenience of the multitude; finely graded and macademized 
roads branch and turn amid the surrounding woods and shrubbery 
and lead up to the back of the theater and to the heights beyond, 
where are more restaurants—but all retired from the central build- 
ing, the theater itself, whose massive walls rise loftily over the 
auditorium, and twice as high over the immense stage-space in which 
the endless mechanism and machinery of its marvelous scenery has 
to work. For a couple of hours the long road from the city has been 
occupied by a moving stream of people—not only “ pilgrims,” but 
the people of the town and of the neighborhood for miles around, 
who make it a festival day and come together to see the pageant, of 
which they themselves are the greatest part. During the last half- 
hour the roadway has been filled with carriages, bringing those who 
cannot or do not wish to walk. The wide spaces about the theater, 
and especially the graveled esplanade in front, are filled with a great 
throng, either good-naturedly moving about or drawn up in orderly 
array to look at the ‘‘nobs"’ descending from their carriages. One 
may see there the bearers of famous and noble names from every 
country in. Europe, and, if he be still unsatisfied, he can see repre- 
sentatives from New York and Boston and Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco and other American towns. The whole scene is full of simple 
gayety and kindly interest. 

Suddenly, in the porch of the central entrance (used only by 
princes and such-like folk) appear half a dozen trumpeters, with 
cornets, trombones, etc., who sound forth one of the musical motives 
of the work to be given, as a first signal for the gathering of the au- 
dience, who instantly begin to find entrance and places. In ten 
minutes the signal is given again. Shortly after that the doors are 
shut, and the late comer stays out. 

The auditorium is of good size, the seats numbering 1,332, with no 
galleries, but a row of boxes—/wrsten/oge—at the back. The amphi- 
theater of seats rises rapidly from front to rear. There are no aisles ; 
entrance is had by side doors (seven on each side) to the ends of the 
thirty rows of seats, each door giving easy access to four or five 
rows. And, as you are expected to provide yourself with a program 
having on the back a plan of the house, and as the tickets specify 
each si¢z-f/ats and entrance-door, ushers are unnecessary, and with- 
out confusion or trouble the audience finds itself rapidly and com- 
fortably placed. 

During the ten or fifteen minutes of getting located all is in a buzz 
—people coming in, looking for their seats, oxgnetting one another, 
chatting, laughing, standing, moving, etc. But, of a sudden, the 


seat, and in less than one minute the house is dark and perfectly 
still; the twilight of the reflected illumination from the sunken or- 
chestra pit before the stage, and the simple, rich dark silk proscenium 
curtain, being all that can be seen. After quiet is assured, there is 
another minute of waiting (for expectation seems to be the key-note 
of Wagnerian drama), and then begins the overture (or, at each 
subsequent act, the prelude), the house being utterly hushed and 
attent; and when at the proper moment the curtain parts in the 
center and swiftly and steadily loops itself up in festoons at corners 
and sides, the silken rustle is hardly discernible, even when one 
listens for it, and the stage-picture at once fills the eye and fixes the 
interest. 

Never, anywhere, not even in any solemn church service, have | 
seen audiences so genuinely rapt in the ostensible object of their 
assembling. ‘The play's the thing.’ The audience, all and sin- 
gular, disappears from sight and thought; the whole attention is 
caught and held intensely for the sights and sounds to be presented, 
and already prefigured by the harmonies rising from the dimly lumi- 
nous gulf, the invisible orchestra between the a and the stage. 

The same effacement of all but the action of the play appears on 
the stage, and is evidently a principle of the Wagnerian idea. When 
a character is not wanted in the immediate action— even for by-play 
—he or she quietly walks to one side or turns the back, and 1s for- 
gotten until needed again. In “ Parsifal,’’ when the “ pure-hearted 
Fool "’ is brought into the Hall of the Holy Grail to witness the cele- 
bration of its solemnities, he is placed by his conductor down at the 
side front of the stage, near no support, with his back to the audi- 
ence, and stands there for nearly forty minutes, being—with the 
audience—a spectator of the wonderful and beautiful scene. Al- 
though he is the central figure of the drama, he is here aside from it, 
doing nothing, and utterly lost sight of and forgotten for the time; 
yet, when the pageant is dissolved and gone, and the old knight 
comes back to him, asking if he understands what he has seen, and 
he shakes his head and is thrust out for a fool, and when afterward 
by his own experiences the meaning of it all is suddenly revealed to 
him, we see that the remorseless temporary obliteration of the hero 
was an essential part of the drama. So it is throughout; there is no 
applause, no recognition of “ favorites," no individualism of any 
kind. Zhe drama proceeds. And that is what it is all for. The 
effect of such concentration of purpose is something tremendous, 
especially in a semi-religious work like “ Parsifal.”’ 

Beginning at 4 P. M., the first act of the opera took a solid hour 
and a half. Then, from 5:30 to 6:30, the people sauntered about the 
paths among the shrubbery, or went to the restaurants for refresh- 
ment, or wandered in the balmy pine woods, or enjoyed the exquis- 
ite softness of declining day over the fields and hills and the distant 
towers of Bayreuth. It was a wise and grateful relaxation of the 
tension at which the nerves had been so long held. The second act 
occupied the next hour, the audience being, as always, summoned 
by the trumpet signal. From 7:30 to 8:30 there was another exodus, 
and this was a favorite time for dinner with many; while the last act 
concluded at 9:30, leaving reasonable and wholesome time for a 
leisurely return to the city, to some light refreshment (for which the 
pleasant fatigue was a preparation), and to bed. The usual sights 
and sounds of night in a city were not perceptible in Bayreuth ; the 
few restaurants and cafes were open, and an occasional cigar-shop, 
but, for the most part, night seemed to be regarded as the time for— 
sleep ! 

Se a 


HEROLD AND BOIELDIEU. 


URING what we thought to be his last hours in Paris, Herold vis- 

ited the Favart on some matter of business and was told that a 
messenger from M. Boieldieu had called to say that his employer 
desired an interview with the aestro el cembalo. There were two 
Boildieus in Paris at the time, one being the composer, the other his 
brother, a music publisher. Herold called first upon the publisher, 
whom he knew, naturally supposing that there was a commission of 
some kind on hand. But no; he was not wanted there. The young 
man next tried the greater man, whom he had not met for eight 
years. “Good morning, my friend,” exclaimed the composer of 
“Le Caliph de Bagdad ;"’ “for a long time, without seeing you, I 
have sought to do you a service. At this moment I have an opera 
to comipose, and an infernal sciatica to endure. I cannot get rid of 
the gout, and I count upon you to finish my work. I have done the 
first act; you shall write the second. What do you say? Does it 
suit you?’ Suit him! Why here was the chance he had been 
waiting for, come in the very nick of time, and that so suddenly and 
from a quarter so unexpected that Herold was stunned and for a 





while could not answer, Then he poured forth his thanks, went 





























































home and wrote in his journal: —‘‘ If ever I am ungrateful I shall 
indeed be guilty."" Afrofos, Mr. Jouvin tells how Herold repaid a 
part of his debt to Boieldeu :— 

‘‘On paying a morning visit to the most popular of French com- 
posers, and finding him still in bed, Herold, familiar with the 
house, wandered into the sitting room and sat down to the piano. 
After having extemporized, he rose, and began marching up and 
down the room. As he did so his feet disturbed some papers which 
had been torn and thrown under the composer's desk. Minims and 
crotchets, upon which fell a ray of light from the window, seemed to 
protest against the ignominious treatment they had received at the 
hands of the master. Herold mechanically gathered up the paper, 
cast his eyes upon it carelessly, then looked with curiosity, interest, 
and astonishment. Under the fingers which carefully arranged the 
fragments, the hieroglyphic notes took form. From the hand of 
Herold the manuscript passed to the desk of the piano; the crotch- 
ets and minims, their humiliation avenged by a courteous cheva- 
lier, babbled and sang under the fingers of their savior. When 
Boieldieu, who had risen and dressed, entered the room, all the 
children of his imagination saluted their father. ‘ What a delightful 
piece!’ said Herold, rising from the piano to salute his friend. 
‘You have nearly made me like it,’ responded Boieldeu. ‘ But, be- 
tween ourselves and without humbug, do you really think it 
passible?’ ‘Passable! You are modest this morning. It is sfirit- 
uel, melodious; in a word, charming.’ 


‘that piece charming! Thanks to you, it has had a narrow escape! 


You found it ——' ‘On the floor; but I tell you it will be praised to 
the skies.’ Boieldieu was then working at ‘La Dame Blanche,’ and 


the masterpiece condemned by the composer, and miraculously 
saved by Herold, was the Due de /a Peur.” 
————_>> - e—___ 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


LONDON, August 7, 1888. 


9) ,HE London season has closed, and except as to the Prome- 
£6 $ nade Concerts, which will begin on the 1tth inst., no serious 

¢*2 music will be heard in the metropolis till October. The festi- 
vals will during the next month or two form the chief musical pabu- 
lum. The Chester Festival has already taken place. The Birming- 
ham Festival will be held during the last week of the present 
month, the Hereford Festival will take place in September, and the 
Bristol Festival in October. 

. 
THE CHESTER FESTIVAL. 

Only one novelty was produced at the festival held in Chester 
Cathedral on July 25 The affair, indeed, was of little general 
interest. Dr. J.C. Bridge conducted Sir Charles Halle’s Manchester 
orchestra, and the choir of two hundred and ten singers was re- 
cruited largely from Bradford and Manchester, only a minority of 
the vocalists being Chester amateurs. The festival began on July 
25th with “ Elijah,’’ Sullivan’s ‘‘Golden Legend” and Stanford's 
“Revenge " being performed in the evening. There was a very 
large attendance, including representatives of most of the county 
families, save as to the Duke and Duchess of Westminster, who 
were absent owing to domestic bereavement. The choir seemed 
somewhat tired, thanks to the numerous rehearsals which had been 
held, but the performance of “ Elijah" was on the whole a good 
one. ‘‘ The Golden Legend” was directed by Sir Arthur Sullivan in 
person. On Thursday morning, the 26th, was produced the only 
novelty of the festival, that is to say a Psalm, “.By the Waters of 
Babylon,” specially composed by Mr. Oliver King. The work is of 
unequal merit, the final chorus being the best number of the Psalm. 
It was preceded by three movements from Mr. King’s symphony 
“ Night,”’ originally produced by Mr. Henschel at Boston in 1880, 
and was followed by Verdi's “ Requiem,” which it appears had 
never before been given at a provincial festival. On the 27th a 
mixed program, including Beethoven's ‘‘ Engedi,” and Gounod's 
“ Redemption,”’ closed the festival. The principal vocalists were 
Anna Williams and Damian, Mesdames Nordica and Belle Cole, 
Messrs. Lloyd, Nicholl, Brereton, Grice, and Santley. 


°°" 
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THE CONCERT SEASON. 
The concert season did not finally end till the last week of July, 


when the Royal Academy students gave an orchestral performance 
under Dr. Mackenzie's conductorship, and a very charming Piano- 
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‘Ma foi, was the answer, | 


| Symphony, and Berlioz’s ‘“‘ Messe des Morts,” 


| progressing favorably, that it now has 229 pupils, that it is makir 


forte Concerto in A minor, by Miss Dora Bright, was produced. | 


The summer season has not altogether been one vefy profitable to 
art. Among the hundreds of performances actually given a limited 


number of the smaller suffered actual pecuniary loss, while among | 
the rest barely a single new composition, new vocalist, new execu- 


tant, or new composer was brought forward. Dr. Richter gave some 


fine performances, but none of his new productions equal those by ! pianoforte makers putting down half of that amount 
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Stanford, Cowen, and Parry, introduced last season. The Philhar 
monic Society produced works by Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Widor, and 
Svendsen, all of whom visited this country. From a pecuniary 
point of view there was a satisfactory balance. Von Bulow, Sarsat 
Sophie Menter, and a large number of other artists, gave serial co: 


certs ; but although most of them won pecuniary profit, not one left 
new music worthy to be added to the repertory. Master Otto H« 
ner, a juvenile pianoforte prodigy, gained for himself a position 


which it depends upon himself by increasing his restricted repertory 


to sustain or abandon. Hegner, however, was by far the most 
promising of the new-comers.. Choral music has, so far as new 
works are concerned, remained stationary ; but it has been conclu 


sively proved that choirs trained by Englishmen (such as at the Al 
bert Hall, the Handel Festival, and elsewhere) are vastly superior to 
those rehearsed chiefly by resident foreigners. Leslie’s choir and the 
London Musical Society gave no performance, both having 
disbanded. 


be en 


rHE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 


There have been further changes in the scheme of the Birming 


ham Festival. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie's “ Cottar’s Saturday Night "’ 
has been withdrawn from the programs, leaving only two novel 
ties; that is to say, Dr. Bridge's cantata “ Callirhoe "' and Dr. Hu 
bert Parry's oratorio “‘ Judith.” The step has, it seems, been taken 


on the advice of Dr. Richter, and the reason assigned by the com 
mittee is the extreme length of Dr. Parry’s oratorio. ‘‘ Judith "’ had 
been intended to occupy about an hour and a half, and to have 
been followed on the morning of the 29th by “ The Golden Le 


gend."’ But “ Judith"’ is now found to play about two and a quarter 
hours, and Dr. Richter recommends it should not be cut. Conse 
quently ‘‘ The Golden Legend "’ is to be placed in the evening bill 
and “ The Cottar’s Saturday Night "’ is shelved altogether rhe re 

vised program, though not rich in novelties, is likely to be of 
strong local interest. It opens, of course, with “ Elijah" on Tues 
day morning, the 28th inst.; Dvorak’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater "’ and a mis 
cellaneous program being given intheevening. Parry's ‘‘ Judith 


and Robert Franz’s Psalm cxvii. for double chorus are down for 


August 29th, with in the evening “ The Golden Legend "’ (conducted 
by Dr. Richter, not by Sir Arthur Sullivan), two overtures, and the 
“ Invocation to Hope,’ sung by Miss Anna Williams. ‘‘ Messiah 


(Robert Franz’s version once more) will be performed at the morn 


ing concert on the 30th, and in the evening Dr. Bridge's “ Callir 
hoe"’ will be produced, and Miss Fanny Davies will play Schu 
mann’s Pianoforte Concerto. The morning's program on the 
31st will include Bach's ‘‘ Magnificat,’’ Beethoven's C minor 


and the festival will 


conclude in the evening with Handel's “ Saul.’ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The new Sullivan and Gilbert opera is now in active rehearsal at 
the Savoy, but it will not be produced till next month. 
the first act is laid in the Tower of London 

The Musical World has changed editors. Dr. Hueffer, who as 
sumed control of the paper after the death of Mr. J. W. Davidso: 
has resigned owing to press of other work, and the paper, it is said 
has been bought for $1,000 by Mr. Jacques, of the staff of the 
Meister, the organ of the London United Wagner Society. 

Mr. W. Reeves, the well-known bookseller, has repuri hased the 
Musical Standard, and the composer who is professionally know 
as Mr. Ernest Bergholt has been appointed editor. 

The thirty-third series of Saturday concerts will commence at 
Crystal Palace on October 13th, under the direction of Mr. August 
Manns. The first series of ten concerts will end on December 15th, and 


The scene of 


the second series of ten will begin on February gth and end April 
13th, 1889, Mr. Manns’ benefit being fixed for April 20th. The pro 
grams are not yet settled, but they will include several choral 


concerts and a due proportion of novelties, among them, in all 
probability, being Mr. Hamish McCunn’s ballad overture ‘“ The 
Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,”’ and (after Christmas) the same composer's 
cantata ‘‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’’ which is now being written 


| for the Glasgow Choral Union. 


The principal points brought out at the meeting of the subscribers 
of the Royal College of Music last month were that the school is 
ig 
$2,500 profit a year, and that Mr. Samson Fox's $150,000 is to be spent 
upon a new and magnificent building upon land granted freely by 
the Royal Commissioners of 1851, the site being near Prince's Gate. 
Furthermore, that Mrs. Kendall had resigned, and had been suc 
ceeded by Mr. Arthur Cecil; and that Mrs. Arthur Stirling, Mr. G. 
C. Martin (organist of St. Paul's), and Mr. Henschel had also re 
signed. Lastly, Mr. Marmaduke Barton, a scholar, was considered 
good enough to go and study abroad, whereupon eight gentlemen 
put down the necessary $500, Messrs. Broadwood, the well-known 
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Sir Charles Halle and Madame Norman-Neruda were married at 
the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, on the 26th ult. Lady Halle will, of 
course, continue her musical labors at the Popular Concerts and 
elsewhere, her marriage notwithstanding. 

Madame Patti sailed on the 11th for Rio, and is due at Craig-y-Nos 
on the last day of August. The report of her engagement at Covent 
Garden is understood to be premature, but she may not improbably 
sing Lakme in London before next year is out. 

At their last meeting the Court of Common Council increased the 
salary of the Principal, Mr. Weist Hill, to $5,000 a year, dating from 
last Christmas, in recognition of the admirable work done by Mr. 
Hill in the direction of the largest school of music in the world. 


—_—_ee 


THE CHORAL. 


H, SHERWOOD VINING. 











choral signifying the singing of songs together. The name 

hymn was used by the ancient Greeks to denote a song of 
praise in honor of gods and heroes; these songs were generally 
written in hexameter verse. The Hebrews “ praised God with 
song.” Hymns are still in use in the form of Hebrew verse. 
Hymns are mentioned in the New Testament. 

As early as the second century hymns were sung antiphonally in 
Christian songs of praise; the words were taken from the Script- 
ures, or from original poems. Among the first to spread the 
influence of songs of praise in the Christian church were St. 
Hilary, of Poitiers, and St. Ambrose, of Milan, in the fourth 
century, while St. Benedict, about 500, established the later tradi- 
tional form of hymn writing. Many of the so-called Ambrosian 
hymns are said to be composed by St. Ambrose, while others are 
thought to have been written by others in his time and in the follow- 
ing century. These hymns were sung by the choir with congrega- 
tional response, and were more popular than the Gregorian hymns 
ieteotaind in the sixth century. All these early hymns were written 
in the ecclesiastical modes; their construction was simple and strict, 
and the expression elevating and the spirit enthusiastic. The 
hymns in the Anglo-Saxon collection in the eleventh century were 
more melodious, imaginative and emotional than the early form of 
hymn writing. 

St. Bernard, of Clairvaux, first introduced personal feeling and 
human affections into the spirit of devotion. 

With the Reformation the choral became an important and pre- 
dominating feature of Protestant church music. Luther is said to 
have done as much for the Reformation “‘by his hymns as by his 
translation of the Bible.’’ In his collection of hymns in 1545 he 
wrote in his preface, as an object of his work, these words: ‘“‘ To 
serve in a right manner the great Creator and his Christian people.” 

Some of the hymns are said to be of his own composition, while 
others were arranged from Ancient Latin, or Gregorian hymn tunes, 
which had been passed down from generation to generation from 
the earliest times, and to this collection we are no doubt indebted for 
the existence of many ancient chorals. Thus, “Old Hundred” 
among other familiar tunes has been passed down from remote 
ages, some of its strains existing in Gregorian music. ‘Old 
Hundred "’ was first published in 1500, and in its present form is at- 
tributed to Luther and to Franck of Geneva. ‘A stronghold sure 
our God is He” is also attributed to Luther. The chorals gave a 
distinct congregational character to the religicus service and be- 
came largely the means of instructing the common people in 
theology. Luther labored to teach the people to sing the hymns 
which soon spread over Germany and all Europe. He is said to 
have been the first to write verses on sacred subjects in the 
language of the people, and also “It was he who put the words of 
praise and prayer into the popular mouth associated with rythmical 
music, which aided to imprint the words upon the memory, and to 
enforce their enunciation.” 

The choral in becoming the familiar property of the people had a 
most important influence, not only upon religious music but upon 
all modern music. 

In the time of the ‘“‘ Thirty Years’ War’ hymn tunes were more 
gracefully written; the melody became more flowing, indicating 
more refinement and more expressive personal feeling. Martin 
Opitz was the most important writer of this period and founded the 
‘First Silesian School.’’ In Germany the most noted hymn 
writers are Paul Gerhardt (1604-76), John Franck (1618-77) and 
John Scheffler (1624-77), who founded the ‘Second Silesian 
School.”” Hiller (1699-1769) published ‘‘ The Casket of Spiritual 
Songs,"’ which was said to have been prized next to their bibles by 
the peasants in Wurtemberg. In 1731 Count Zingendorf published 


Nes choral or hymn tune is a sacred song of praise, the word 








‘‘ The Spiritual Flower Garden,’’ the characteristic expression being 
meditative and subjective. In 1757 Geblert published “ Spiritual 
Odes and Songs,’ which was enthusiastically received: In 1833 
Spitta’s ‘‘ Psaltry and Harp "’ was published in Leipsic. 

In England, in 1549, Thomas Sternhold published a collection of 
psalms. In the second edition John Hopkins added to the collec- 
tion. In 1621 the famous Ravenscroft collection was published, 
Dr. Watt's is called the founder of modern English hymn writing. 
His hymns, published in 1707-9, are noted for fervor, simplicity and 
sweetness. 

There have been very numerous collections of old and new 
hymns made at different times and in all countries. The first 
great epoch of Protestant church music was the time of Sebastian 
Bach, in whose “‘ Passion Music "’ the choral reached its highest de- 
velopment. 

The choral is the highest form of devotional music. Embodying 
the faith and trust of humanity, it becomes the expression of all 
spiritual life.—Musica/ Courter. 
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THE BEST CHURCH MUSIC. 


BY A PRESBYTERIAN. 











) RUE music, like true poetry, may be very simple and easily 
understood even by the uncultivated mind and the unculti- 
vated ear, or it may be very complex in its expression and re- 

quire for its full appreciation and enjoyment a lifetime of mental and 

spiritual culture. But as poetry in its simpler forms of expression is 
best adapted to and enjoyed by the masses of the people, so music 
in its simpler forms is best adapted to and most enjoyed by the 
average congregation. There is a striking parallelism in this respect 
between music and poetry—both of them divinely inspired arts. 

The most cultivated and refined poetic taste is satisfied and gratified 

by the shorter and simpler poems of Longfellow and Whittier and a 

host of other true poets, but at the same time these poets are under- 

stood by and reach the touch of hearts of the unlettered and uncul- 
tivated. Every heart can feel the beauty of and be inspired by the 
sentiment of Whittier’s lines: 

‘“‘ T ponder o'er the sacred word ; 

I read the record of our Lord ; 


And, weak and troubled, envy them 
Who touched his seamless garment’s hem, 


‘* Who saw the tears of love he wept, ‘ 
Above the grave where Lazarus slept, 
And heard amidst the shadows dim 
Of Olivet, his evening hymn.”’ 


Or of Longfellow's 


‘Let us be patient; these severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise.’’ 

To these beautiful yet simple expressions of true poetry corre- 
spond the music of such tunes as Boylston, Duke Street, Olive’s 
Brow, Christmas, Antioch, Arcadia, and a great number of other 
old and new tunes which at once capture the ear and satisfy the 
heart on account of their simple beauty and harmony. Like simply 
expressed and beautiful poetry they quickly fasten themselves upon 
the memory, and are therefore the most suitable for the expression 
of religious feeling by the congregation. A great many of the best 
and most popular of our simple church tunes are by really great 
musical composers. Let any one turn to the list of composers of the 
tunes in our Presbyterian hymn-books, and he will find the names of 
Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, Hadyn, Bach, and others, and turnin 
to the tunes he will find many of them to be the most familiar oot 
popular in the collection. This is mentioned only in corroboration 
of my statement that the finest and best music may be very simple 
and quickly learned and appreciated by the rank and file of the 
congregation. 

Such tunes as these are, therefore, best adapted for the service of 
song in our churches. The singing may be led in several ways suc- 
cessfully. One powerful male voice sustained by an organ—the old 
fashioned precentor—very successfully leads the singing of the con- 
gregation in several large city churches that I know of. The quar- 
tet choir placed near the center of the church, or in the gallery be- 
hind the congregation, will also successfully lead congregational 
singing. If, instead of paying high salaries to quartet choirs, four 
of the pews about the center of the church were given up to a large 
and well trained choir, it seems to me both money and spirituality 
would be saved to many congregations. The great aim of any choir 
possessed of the true spirit should be to stimulate and help the con- 
gregation in singing. If this is really their desire they will not be 
long in finding out the best way to accomplish the desired end, 
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I have in former years described the Opera House at Bayreuth, 


singing, as I have said before, only a musical orator should take it| and the above mentioned opera in your columns, and I will not 
—only the person who possesses the rare gift of taking people out | imitate history by repeating myself, but I can say that there was the 


of themselves by his or her singing. 
is only a distraction, not a help to religious feeling. 


chorus singing is effective as a help to devotional feeling only as it| previous years. 


If this cannot be done the solo | same princely gathering, the same great pause of expectation as the 
Quartet and | lights were lowered, and the same reverent, devout attention as in 


Mr. Franz Kneisel and Mr. Whiting sat on either 


does the same thing, viz., makes the people forget the singers in the | side of me, and in my immediate neighborhood were Messrs. 


music. 


If the choir does not in the first place attract or distract the | Gericke, Svecenski, Foote, Johns, Hubbard, and at least a dozen 


attention of the congregation to itself—if, in other words, it is not | other Bostonians 


standing up in plain sight—the music has much more opportunity to 
make itself felt and produce its intended effect. That there is much 
beautiful sacred music written for quartet and chorus choirs is a 
well-known fact, and the only pity is that its best and highest effect 
is lost because, first, it is not sung often enough to become familiar 
to the congregation—most choirs never singing a piece the second 
time—and, second, because the position in the church and the 
“‘make up” of the generality of church choirs is out of harmony 
with and really subversive of the spirit and purpose of sacred 
music, 

The subject of church music is a vital one in many congregations. 
It may be the greatest detriment to the service of the sanctuary. 
And while only general principles can be laid down in regard to 
church choirs, I think the conclusion of those who most desire the 
welfare of Zion is that the more congregational singing and the less 
solo singing we can have the better for the spiritual interests of the 


church. 
—$_—————_—- aa 


PROTEUS ABROAD. 


MUNICH, July 31, 1888. 


QT OUR readers must skip with me all the way from Glasgow to 
#4, Bayreuth, for if 1 were to tell even half the events which 
S happened ew route 1 should require a special issue of the 
VISITOR to contain the description. It was a right little, tight 
little party (pray don’t misinterpret the last adjective!) as far 
as Frankfort, consisting of three members of the Tourjee European 
Excursion on a branch tour. The three graces were Messrs. George 
E. Whiting (whom your readers will know), John D. Buckingham, 
and myself. The only musical event up to that point was a perform- 
ance of “ Masaniello”’ in the Grand Opera House of Frankfort. 
The frame was better than the picture, for the German troupe sang 
out of tune quite as badly as many that I have heard in America, 
and | thought of taking my critical (vitriol) pn out of camphor, 
and giving a review, but I restrained myself and waited for Bay- 
reuth. Here our little party (still Tourjee tourists) changed some- 
what, and the Jersonne/ became Miss Fanny Payne, Mr. Carl Fael- 
ten, Mr. Geo. E. Whiting, and myself; a quartet that was as 
thoroughly in tune as any you have ever heard of. The city was of 
course in a fever of excitement, on the verge of the great festival, 
and accommodations were stretched to the utmost. We, however, 
found a pleasant retreat with a cultivated German family (Herr 
Apotheke Meyer), and had moments of delightful repose. 

Spite of the fact that Madame Wagner had been worked to 
death in supervising the rehearsals of the operas, I thought I would 
at least leave my card at Villa Wahnfried. To my great delight she 
caused me to be ushered in, and I had a half hour's chat with her be- 
fore the festival began. She asked with much interest after the 
state of the Wagnerian cause in America, and expressed the earnest 
hope that it would not become merely a fashion. She was glad to 
see that many Americans were at Bayreuth this year, and spoke of 
the good work Anton Seidl is doing for the cause in New York. In 
appearance Mme. Wagner is very dignified, gray-haired, slim, and 
with a grave countenance that tells of the trials she has undergone 
in the loss of her husband and her father—Franz Liszt—in the past 
few years. There is a distinct resemblance to Liszt in the high 
cheekbones and the very expressive and soulful eyes. Her life-work 
is now (as that of Clara Schumann has been) to make the world 
more thoroughly understand the music of her husband. She 
bewailed the fact that but a little over three weeks’ rehearsals had 
been possible, and when I suggested that many of the singers had 
appeared in the operas before, she replied that “ Parsifal " needed to 
be re-studied every time it was given, which is true enough. for it is 
the most difficult and peculiar opera of the world, being half- 
oratorio, half-drama, and of amazing intricate harmonies. On my 
third hearing of the work I feel that I am just beginning to compre- 
hend its grandeur and a’ Madame Wagner was very much 
in earnest whenever she spoke of her dead husband's labors, yet 
never excited, and always most courteous. An invitation to her re- 
ception of three days later was accepted with great delight by your 
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If I speak a word of criticism on the performance, do not let 
it be misunderstood. It was better than would be possible in any 
theater in the world. Every singer, down to the smallest chorus 


| parts, was a solo singer of rank, every member of the orchestra a 


famous performer. I can only compare “ Parsifal ’’ with “ Parsifal,”’ 
and say that the performance at previous Bayreuth festivals pleased 
me better. The conductor Mottl, in his endeavor to make the music 
very majestic, often made it too slow. Materna was great as Kun- 
dry, and Von Dyck, a Belgian singer, far more at home in French 
than in German, yet made an ideal “ Parsifal."’ I will send with 


this a full cast of the performances, which may interest your 
readers. 
Of course, every matter of stage detail was perfect. There is no 


other such stage in the world as that of Bayreuth. The great trans- 
formations of the second act, where Klingson’s enchanted castle 
sinks into the earth, and a tropical garden takes its place, and this 
in turn, at the sign of the cross, becomes a desert, were made as 
ever in a flawless manner, and the forest pictures of the first and 
last acts were as impressive as usual. Strange to say, there was 
little enthusiasm at the close. Possibly this arose from the fact that 
after attempting applause once or twice between the acts, and being 
repressed with hisses, the neophytes did not dare to applaud any 
more. The second day of the festival brought forth ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer of Nurnberg,’’ and this opera, under Richter's direction, made 
a great and overwhelming success. | regard it as the greatest opera 
in existence. Its fierce humor (worthy of Aristophones), its autobi 
ographical meanings (Walther is Wagner in this), its tremendous 
ensembles, its historical accuracy, all combined to make a work be- 
yond all others of its kind. The performance was equal to the 
occasion. If I mention a faulty ensemble at the end of the first act, 
a trifling and momentary inaccuracy of time in the Prize Song, and 
a dullness of style in ‘“‘ Pogner’s address’ (how I regretted poor 
Scaria), I have made mention of all the faults that the worst hyper- 
critic would dare to dwell on. Gudehus, no longer very young, made 
an effective Walther, Madame Lucher a delightful Eva, Herr Reich- 
mann a thoroughly German Hans Sachs, and Herr Friedrichs! oh, 
Herr Friedrichs! the most marvelous Beckmesser that ever trod the 
stage. Cold type can never give my readers any idea of the force 
of the finale of the second act, where a wild and furious mob are 
rioting all along a narrow street, such as medieval Nurnberg pos- 
sessed in large numbers, while window after window, clear down the 
Gasse, flew open, and the inhabitants began to look out in all stages 
of undress. 

The last scene of the opera was grander still. The processions of 
the guilds were exactly in the style of the 15th century, while the 
quaint seven barred rhythm of the dance of the apprentices was 
of true medizval construction. Then the orchestral details; the 
shrill harp for Beckmesser ; the natural trumpets for the heralds ; 
the muted trumpets for the toymakers; the queer sounding horn of 
the watchman ; all these, and a dozen other details, were attended to 
conscientiously. I can only say that at the end the audience rose in 
frantic delight. Such a delirium of applause was seldom heard 
even in excitable Italy. For ten minutes, hurrahs, bravoes, shouts, 
waving of handkerchiefs, and general frenzy proved that the work 
was appreciated. Then, when we had shouted ourselves hoarse, we 
went forth to skirmish for supper. Even Wagnerian music is not 
fattening food. In the restaurant close by there were sandwiches 
and beer, providing you could catch the waiter. Messrs. Kneisel, 
Faelten, and I, hunted the waiter to his lair. We clung to him with 
desperation ; we told him we were starving, and at last that proud 
young man got us some food and drink. 

Of Madame Wagner’s reception, of scenes and celebrities in Bay- 
reuth during those first festival days, of a dozen pleasant musical 
happenings outside of the theater, your readers may expect a de- 
scription in the next letter of PROTEUS 


A French paper of late date gives further particulars of the newly 
discovered work of Meyerbeer. It is written in autograph, on sev 
enty-two sheets of paper bound into a volume, and was originally 
accompanied by a very long letter to Ludwig I., who replied on 
October 29, 1829, by thanking the composer cordially. 
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A large number of choirs use no 
other music than that published in 
the VISITOR each month, and those 
who have used it most like It best. 
Since their choirs have adopted it, 
various congregations have expressed 
special satisfaction in the varied se- 
lections performed. 


THE MUSICAL VisITOR has often discussed 
the subject of morals in music. In this paper 
we take pleasure in presenting an essay on 
‘* Artasan elevating influence,’ by Miss Jen- 
nie N. Trevor. The principles she applies to 
painting and sculpture are equally applicable to 
music, and we therefore commend this thought- 
ful and discriminating article to the careful 


consideration of our readers. 





In another part of the VISITOR we print 
an article from one of our English Exchanges, 
on the subject of copying music by the 
gelatine and other processes in order to 
save purchasing books. We have had oc- 
casion to complain of similar money-saving 
transactions on this side of the Atlantic. The 
English judges decide the act to be theft and 
infringement of copyright, which is just exact- 
ly what we characterized it to be. 





THE Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung relates the 
following story of Verdi, The composer, says 
our contemporary, on arriving recently at the 
health-resort of Montecatini, found in his room 
a magnificent grand piano, on which lay the 


> Verdi removed the 


score of “ I] Trovatore.’ 
music, locked the piano, summoned the propri- 
etor’s son, and said in asolemn voice: ‘ Take 
me to the edge of the deepest ravine in the 
neighborhood!” Wonderstricken, the young 
man, followed by his guest, ascended Mount 
Marie. Whenat the top Verdi had just strength 
enough left to hurl the key into the abyss below, 
saying: ‘*Thank heaven! now I can rest in 


your house undisturbed !” 





Music plays an important part in all politic- 
al campaigns. It does not follow, however, 
that those who furnish the inspiring sounds 
for a party organization are always themselves 
of that political persuasion. The honesty of 
the leader quoted below is as commendable as 
his confession is amusing. 

Citizen (to leader of band)—Who are you 
going to play for this year, Harrison or Cleve- 
land ? 

Leader of band—I blays dis year for Steig- 
enheimer, dot’s me. 





WE announced some weeks ago that a gen” 
tleman from Burlington, Ia., was in “our city” 
investigating our system of teaching music, 
with a view to adopting it in the Burlington 
schools. This paragraph, with a number of 
others, was clipped from the VistTor and in- 
serted in one of the New York trade journals 
without credit to the Visiror. The impression 
thus given was that ‘‘our city”? meant New 
York, and that the system and books used in 
New York were to be adopted in Burlington, 
A second New York paper quoting this para- 
graph from the first so interpreted it, and 
changed the words “our city”? to New York, 
thus giving an erroneous report of the whole 
matter. This is one of the ways in which false 
statements concerning men and things get 
abroad. ‘Clip, brothers, clip with care.” 

THE demand for the VistroR choir music 
has exhausted our supply of back numbers and 
our publishers have decided to issue the An- 
thems originally published in them separately 
in Octavo form. The Organ Voluntaries have 
also been collected and issued in a book entitled 
‘* Murray's 100 Voluntaries for the Pipe or Reed 


’ 


Organ,”’ and may be had of our publishers on 
favorable terms. This method of purchasing 
music is, however, much more expensive than 
is a subscription to the MUSICAL VISITOR, one 
piece of music issued separately costing as 
much and sometimes more than the price of a 
single number of the VisiTor, which always 
contains 16 pages of choir and organ music 
each month, besides the large supply of literary 
and editorial matter, of special interest to 
musical people. 

IN a paper on American music read before 
the late meetings of the O, M. T. A., Mr. 
Wilson G. Smith says truly that the basis of 
all musical development in a nation is its 
national folk-song; this evoked by pastoral 
simplicity, Arcadian happiness, or perchance 
by patriotic valor, forms a rich mine from 
which many of our most distinguished 
composers have drawn inspiration. Even the 
mighty Beethoven has incorporated in some of 
his sonatas themes that have sprung from the 
hearts of the people, and we all know how 
copiously Chopin and Greig have quaffed from 
this fountain. 

Herein is national music like formal govern- 
ment, in that itis the greatest and the best 
when the voice of the people is the oftenest 
heard. The highest and most characteristic 
type of music is the idealized form of folk-song. 











‘* WEED OUT THE BEATs”’ is the heading of 
a paragraph in the Western Stationer, which is 
worthy the attention of the music trade. It 
Says: 

“Stationers, booksellers, printers, paper deal- 
ers, everybody should look out sharp for that 
class of customers who claim to be buying ex- 
actly that same grade of goods from some other 
manufacturer or dealer at a much lower price. 
There are more liars, we fear, of this class 
afloat in the community than afew. They aim 
to break prices, to cut the life out of trade by 
stirring up an unnatural competition, and they 
reap their reward by getting goods at a lower 
figure than the goods should be sold for. This 
class of customers are exceedingly undesirable. 
They ought to be weeded out, They hurt the 
legitimate trade, and are a positive injury to 
every line of business. The trouble is that 
men are too ready to lend them a willing ear— 
too ready to believe almost anything that is 
told them about their competitor. If manu- 
facturers and dealers had the backbone to say 
they didn’t care what other people were get- 
ting, and stick to a fair price, their lying cus- 
tomers would be made to pay an honest price 
for their goods, We commend this subject to 
the careful consideration of every manufac- 
turer, jobber, and dealer.” 





To Young Students. 





Sir Bulwer Lytton says, somewhere, in words 
to this effect, that what men want is not talent, 
it is purpose; not the power to achieve, but 
the will to labor. Labor judiciously and con- 
tinuously applied becomes genius. 

This saying of the great English writer is 
doubtless true, however discouraging it may 
be to those whose constitutional make-up is of 
an indolentand inert character. The idea seems 
to prevail that genius is a special gift of 
heaven, and young sprouts who feel a longing 
for fame, imagine that all that is necessary to 
ignite the divine spark is to wear long hair, 
look pensively upward with pen in hand, a 
la Bunthorne, and to ignore all those things 
which interest the practical man. 

A little facility in music, painting, writing, 
composing, etc., is a dangerous thing. As 
dangerous as the proverbial * little learning.” 
Why? Because this facility is too often mis- 
taken for talent and genius, and genius is too 
often supposed to mean the opposite of Bul- 
wer’s definition. 

Really and truly, however, the divine afflatus 
is a whip impelling to extra effort and exer- 
tion. It will at once be acknowledged that 
the editor makes a very brilliant remark when 
he says that no one ever accomplished any 
thing by doing nothing, but the fact remains 
that there are hundreds of Micawber-like mu- 
sicians who, feeling that they were born for 
some great purpose, sit idly by waiting for it 
to turn up. 

The capacity for taking pains is a divine 
one. In its outcome it is genius or something 
better. Beethoven was a slouch in manners 
and appearance, but he wasno slouch in matters 
connected with the art to which he devoted 
his life, His mind was not only always active, 
but he had that capacity for work that caused 
him to write and rewrite without regard to his 
physical necessities that shows itself in the. 
perfect work he has left behind. Mendels- 
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sohn spared no pains to have whatever he did 
as perfect and complete as hard labor could 
make it, And all who have left a name be- 
hind them in dny art or science won that 
name by constant and consecrated application 
and hard work. 

So to those who’are about to begin a new 
year of musical study, we would say, Do not 
expect to accomplish anything worth striving 
for without labor. Do not expect success, un- 
less you achieve it by your own hard work. 
Whatever your natural ability, trust not in it 
It will do nothing for you unless you 
do something for it. If you want» to get to 
the top, you must climb; if you want to win 
the race, you must run, and you must both 


alone. 


climb and run mighty fast or you will get be- 
hind in the procession and the elephant will 
step on you. 

The “ flow’ry beds of ease”’ business is not 
for you, my young friend. The comfortable 
palace vestibule cars are at the other end of 
the line. You must rough it for a while, and 
the sooner you realize the true situation in 
which you are placed, and act accordingly, the 
sooner and more surely will you achieve that 


success which is your heart’s desire. 


Fault-finding Congregations. 


In discussing the music of the church we 
have had occasion to consider the position and 
duties of the conductor and what might be 
supposed to be suitable rules for the manage- 
ment of the average choir. We have seen how 
the average choir member regards his obliga- 
tions, and have tried to show that a better and 
more useful state of things is possible. We 
have yet to speak of the organist and his duties, 
and we propose to give our views of what would 
constitute a model equipment for the musical 
part of the church service. We will stop right 
here, however, to give some attention to the 
prevailing attitude of congregations in general 
toward those who volunteer to perform the 
musical program of the service. 

Asa rule, this attitude is not a favorable 
one. There is much criticism and fault-finding. 
There are thoughtless and needless remarks 
about individuals as well as about the choir as 
The music is not good or else the 
It is too fast or too 
slow, too loud or too soft. Too much this and 
too little that, and nothing is just as it should 
The choir seems to be considered by the 
congregation as a legitimate object of criticism, 
and is duly overhauled on general principles, 
as regularly as the day of worship presents it- 
self. In fact, the common attitude toward the 
choir is one of antagonism. 

This is not right. Doubtless there is room 
for improvement in all voluntary organizations, 
and kindly criticism is always acceptable and 
helpful to any one earnestly engaged in music- 
al work. Butit should be remembered that 
fault-finding is not this kind of criticism, and it 
not only is not helpful, but is unjust, and sub- 
interests of the church 


a whole. 
performance of it is bad. 


be. 


versive of the best 
service, 


It is easy to find fault. A little disorder of 





the spleen, a sluggish liver, an irregular supply 
of bile, an overloaded digestive apparatus, all 
conduce to bring the sufferer intoa state of 
grumbling. We honestly believe that some 
disarrangement of a physical nature is at the 
bottom the cause of a larger part of the ad- 
verse criticism heaped upon the poor church 
choir singer. It is our firm belief in this fact 
which enables us to consider the subject with 
our present equanimity and forbearance. 

But it would be well for the congregation to 
more fully appreciate the work of the choir. 
Its members are obliged to devote twice the 
amount of time and service to the church that 
The work 


of rehearsal is as fatiguing as it is important, 


is demanded of the congregation. 


and each member is expected to be present at 
every meeting. A member of the congregation 
can remain away from the church service and 
no questions are asked and his absence is not 
The 
pected to be at his post every Sunday, and if 


commented upon, choir member is ex- 
his seat is for once unoccupied there is a howl. 

It must also be remembered that the choir is 
usually a volunteer organization, into which its 
members enter for the good of the cause, and 
to which they, as before remarked, devote val- 
uable time and services. Some of the voices 
may not be as pleasing as could be desired, but 
willingness to work and learn and “lend a 
hand” count for much, “What of 
the congregation is more self-denying and more 
helpful than the choir singer? 


gation is apt to forget that the desirable thing 


member 
The congre- 


in worship in song is not altogether high art 
results, but simple, honest, earnest, soul-felt 
endeavor, 


“Compared wi’ these Italian trills are tame, 
Nae unison hae they wi’ our Creator's name.”’ 


The motive alone is a fit subject for criticism 
in work of this kind. If that is right, we 
should be able to endure without fault-finding 
what we might wish could be different and 
better. What if a mistake is made 
while? Toerris human, What if the voice is 
not cultured, it has been consecrated to God’s 
What if atone now and then is too 


once ina 


praise, 
sharp or too flat? 
nals, and while desirable to have them as per- 
fect as possible, yet the interior motives are of 


These things are the exter- 


the most importance, and should be thoroughly 
considered before the lips are opened in fault- 
finding or the brow contracted in critical 
scowl, 

Let us then be just and generous to the 
choir singer, whose self-sacrifice and labor for 
the church is often so much greater than our 
own. 


Bese and There Notes. 


Mrs. Anna Norton Hartdegen, of New York, 
is visiting at her old home, 280 W. 4th St. 
Her many Cincinnati friends are glad to see 
her again in their midst. 


The favorite quartet of the Church of Our 
Savior, Mt, Auburn, has bravely stood at its 
post allsummer. Mrs, Lawson, Miss Pickard, 
Mr. Maish, and Mr, Davis, with Mr. Lawson 
at the organ, make the strongest possible com- 
bination. Mrs. Lawson’s singing of ‘I will 
praise thee,’’ from Costa’s “ Eli,” which we 
have had the pleasure to hear twice this sum- 
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mer, shows a strength and depth of feeling 
that we have rarely seen excell 

Theodore Thomas has disbanded his orche 
tra until the fall season. 

Fannie Bloomfield, the American pianist, is 
giving concerts in Europe. 

F, W. Root begins his vocal class instruc- 
tion and private lessons Oct. 1, at Weber Hall, 
Chicago. 

Marie Van Zandt will make a tour of the 
United States in 1889-90, extending h uN 
neyings through Mexico. 

John Howard returns to New York City f 
the coming year. The summer has been 
voted to work in Allegheny, Pa. 

Cincinnati’s musical work opens up most 
auspiciously this season. The schools are full, 
and most of the privat teachers have large 
classes. 

Tchaikowsky, otherwise Tchaikovsky, Tchai- 
kofski and Tchaikofisky, the Russian com- 
poser, will give concerts in Norway a1 
Sweden next summer. 

The Burnet Woods Concerts this summer: 
have been very largely attended. The music 
has been excellent in every respect and has 
given general satisfaction. 

Edmund C, Stanton, of the German opera 
is the youngest impresario in the world. He 
has bought the righi to produce Brull’s 


‘* Heart of Stone”’ in America. 


Prof. Schradieck will remain in Cincinnati 
the coming year, although he will not be con- 
nected with the College of Music. We think 
the college has made another great mistake in 
allowing the Professor to leave the faculty. 


The Orange (N. J.) Mendlessohn Union has 
elected Mr, Arthur Mees as its conductor for 
the next season, Mr. Van der Stucken having 
declined a re-election. Mr. Mees is 
perienced chorus leader, and has for 
past trained the chorus of the Cincinnati Fes- 
val Association, 


an e€x- 


years 


The Apollo Club is making great prepara- 
tions for the coming season. The book of sub- 
scriptions is rapidly filling up. Mr. Foley has 
spent the summer abroad collecting new 
music which he will soon put in rehearsal. 
The coming series of concerts bid fair to be 
the most successful of any yet given. 


The Glorious Cause. 


Miss Frances Willard, in a long letter con- 
cerning Dr, Root’s new book of Temperanc« 
Songs entitled ‘‘The Glorious Cause,” says: 
‘* The more I look the book over the more I think it 
is the one we have been waiting for.”’ 


A Musical Genius, 


The other day, at the Neuilly fair, in the 
environs of Paris, a tall Bohemian, emaciated 
and in rags, went about from table to table be- 
fore the cafes and restaurants under the trees, 
with a violin under his arm, The majority of 
the guests preferred to give him a couple of 
sous to having their conversation interrupted. 
At one table, however, he came upon a stout 


gentleman, who, being fond of music, signed 
him to go on and play. The poor fellow did 
not move. The stout gentleman insisted, At 


last, the beggar took his violin from under his 
arm, and showed his would-be patron it had no 


strings. ‘* What do you carry it about with 
you for—it has no strings?” asked the aston- 
ished amateur. ‘‘ Monsieur,” replied the beg- 


gar, with a philosophical acuteness of definition 
that would have done credit to an academician, 
“it is not an instrument; it is only a threat.’”’- 
From a Paris Letter. 
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Musical Gossip. 

Prof. Pontius, of Mansfield, O., has made a 
great success of the music at Lakeside this 
year. The Herald of Reform, the organ of the 
Assembly, speaks very highly of the work done 
by Mr. Pontius and his assistants. 


Mr. W. F. Heath, president of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association was elected 
a vice-president of the National Educational 
Association at the annual convention of the 
latter body recently held at San Francisco, 
Cal, 





J. A. Carson, Greenfield, Ill., gave an un- 
usually fine concert, last month, at the resi- 
dence of E, J. Stock, Esq. The piano and 
vocal selections which made up the program 
were of a most excellent grade, and we are 
pleased to hear of their fine performance. 


At Barcelona a grand international band 
choral tournament for valuable prizes is an- 
nounced to take place from September 26 to 
October 15. The prizes are; For bands, 
purses of $1,500, $1,000, $600 and $300, with 
a bronze medal and diploma; for choral so- 
cieties, purses of $1,000, $600 and $300. 


John Howard (Howard Voice-Method) will 
resume teaching in New York, Oct, Ist. One 
of his pupils has received the unusual compli- 
ment of being engaged by Seidl to succeed 
Madame Foerster as soloist at the Brighton 
Beach Concerts, which have aroused-so much 
enthusiasm in metropolitan audiences. Mr. 
Howard’s method is represented by two 
teachers of prominence at the Chautauqua 
meetings this season, and is rapidly extending 
its influence. 


The Cincinnati Opera Club will resume re- 
hear.al early in September, and give a series 
of three performances during the coming 
season. Mr. Chas. J. Coleman, its energetic 
director, has spent a part of the summer in 
New York and Philadelphia, and secured 
several new operas, at least two of which will 
be presented this season. The initial perform- 
ance will take place early in November, when 
‘* Patience” will be given with an excellent 
cast, and the careful attention to details that 
has always characterized the work of this 
popular organization. 





How Music Flows. 


The description of the way the greatest genius 
of this century produced his work—-a descrip- 
tion given by himself simply and naturally— 
proves that, although the real reason of the 
powerful effect which his grand ideas produce 
upon us, lies in the inspiration of genius, which, 
like the course of the stars in the spheres, we 
can see and calculate and yet not conceive, it 
is, nevertheless, the severe self-criticism which 
great men exert upon their own work, never 
satisfied until they reach the highest point 
which they think it possible to attain, which 
renders their work so far superior to that of 
mediocrity, which not only is quite pleased and 
contented with any common idea, but even dis- 
dains taking the trouble of refining and pol- 
ishing,—-a trouble which the great masters in 
poetry, in painting, in music, have always 
taken. The astonishing fact has often been 
told how Mozart had written no overture to his 
opera ** Don Giovanni” till the last day, when 
he sat down to a glass of punch, and talking to 
his wife, wrote it all in few hours. Yet that is 
just what he did. He did not compose it; he 
only wrote down what he had weeks before 
composed, turned over in his mind, scratched 
out, replaced, and refitted until the whole 
formed the picture he wanted in order to sat- 
isfy himself; then he took the pen and devoted 








a few hours to the mere mechanical work of 





writing it out, just as a stenographer would do 
with his shorthand manuscript when he has to 
transcribe it for the reader. The work is before 
his mind’s eye; he only expresses it in legible 
signs. This is the way great composers have 
often kept the work in their brain, and, as it 
were, when the moment came, copied it out on 
paper. Italian composers have rarely taken 
that trouble. Trusting more to the spontaneous 
flow of melody than to elaborate figures of 
counterpoint, etc., many, of them sat down, 
trusted to the idea flowing into their pens, and 
quickly wrote down their singing thoughts; 
so quickly, indeed, that sometimes in a few 
weeks a whole operatic score was improvised.— 
Temple Bar. 





~ — 


Copying Music. 





The fact cannot be too widely known that it 
is an offense against the copyright laws to copy, 
whether for gain or otherwise, copyright sheet 
or other music. Asa rule, of course, publish- 
ers do not proceed against people who inno- 
cently make a copy of a song or pianoforte 
piece either by way of exercise or for a gift. 
Thirty years ago, indeed, the practice was very 
common, and there was hardly a swain who did 
not pride himself upon neat penmanship in his 
music copying. With the advent of cheap 
music the custom dropped, and the copying of 
music is nowadays usually of an illicit sort. 
Only a year or two ago the Music Publishers’ 
Association were compelled to puta stop to 
the proceedings of a lady who boldly advertised 
manuscript copies of popular songs at an al- 
most nominal price. 

The French Chambre Syndicate de Com- 
merce de Musique have recently been obliged 
to take similar steps. The French area thrifty 
nation, and it seems to have occurred to the 
heads of certain scholastic establishments that 
they might save money if they set their pupils 
to copy the music intended to be used in the 
school. It is even alleged that some school- 
mistresses brought the jellygraph and other 
mechanical apparatus into play, and by multi- 
plying copies avoided the necessity of purchas- 
ing more than one specimen of the music. This 
proceeding is a violation alike of the French as 
of the English law, and the Chamber, finding 
the business of music publishers injuriously 
affected by the process, have at length taken 
proceedings, The proprietors of two schools 
were pounced upon as a warning to others. 
The cases did not come into court, as the de- 
linquents promptly admitted they were in 
the wrong. One school proprietor consented 
to pay 320/., and the other 1oo/., by way of 
damages, and both gave their word of honor 
for the future to respect the property of the 
music publishers. In some other minor cases 
the contraband goods were merely seized. 

We do not believe that in England there is 
any extensive illicit copying of music in schools. 
Part of the income of the school proprietor in 
this country is derived from the sale of en- 
graved music to the pupils at enormous profits, 
the item ‘‘music’”’ in the school bills being a 
somewhat heavy one for the parents to pay. 
However, the state of things in France shows 
that the system of illicit multiplication of copies 
by one or the other of the cheap automatic 
machines now sold is not altogether unknown, 
and it would, perhaps, be as well if the matter 
were inquired into,-London Trade Review. 





Young man: ‘*The opera was fine, last 
night, Miss Smith,” 

Miss Smith (a new girl from the West) : 
‘‘Ah? What was the score?” 

Young man looks at her wildly and mutters 
to himself, ‘* Shades of Rizet! Does this wo- 
man think I’ve been to a base-ball match ?”’— 
Washington Critic. 








The Country Music Teacher. 





It would doubtless be a hard matter for 
many to realize the difficulties under which 
conscientious teachers, who are situated outside 
of the great music centers, are compelled to 
labor. Foremost among them are the ignor- 
ance and inap ce my the majority of their 
patrons, and the low standard of popular taste 
in the average community. Not only must 
they tax strength and ingenuity to bring their 
pupils to an understanding of the difference 
between the beautiful and the commonplace, 
but they must, perforce, demonstrate that dis- 
tinction to the community at large; a work re- 
quiring no small amount of time, patience and 
tact. 

Pupils who have never known a higher 
phase of musical culture than that represented 
by the meaningless and characterless compo- 
sitions, flashy variations built upon worse than 
ordinary ballads, etc., that are demanded by 
the popular taste of the neighborhood in which 
they reside, cannot reasonably be expected to 
desire any thing more than to play as well as 
their acquaintances. How can they aspire to 
gain heights they know not, and of which they 
never even dreamed ? 

Another great difficulty is the matter of 
inducing pupils to procure svitable music 
for study. ‘‘I don’t feel able to buy my 
daughter any music, until she has learned ev- 
erything in her Instructor,” says one, the ‘‘ In- 
structor”’ in question probably having been 
given gratis when the instrument was pur- 
chased, and containing nothing that can pos- 
sibly advance the child. 

But if the country music teacher’s path is 
rough and beset with thorns, it also om its 
smooth and grassy places; and many a grove of 
trees throws its refreshing shade across it. 

What can be more delightful than, after a 
season of earnest labor, to see the result begin- 
ning to appear in the healthier tastes of one’s 
pupils; as they tire of the vapid and common, 
and begin to desire and appreciate the truly 
good and beautiful? 

Will the American atmosphere ever become 
as truly music-] as is that of Europe? Why 
not? New as our country is, is she not keep- 
ing pace with the old world in matters of gov- 
ernment and religion? And why may she not 
become her equal in matters of art as well ? 
Does it not rest with American Artists to make 
her so? If so, will not those who labor patient- 
ly to develop a spirit of true music in the high- 
ways and hedges play an important part in 
bringing about such a result? 

LILA Moore. 





Tests for Pronunciation. 


Pronounce or sing rapidly: 

The Leith police dismisseth Seth. 

The sea ceaseth and that sufficeth. 

She sells sea shells. 

If you’ll snuff sharp snuff, I’ll snuff sharp 
snuff. 

Eight great gray geese grazing gaily into 
Greece. 

Thou turnedst, graspedst, countedst, rush- 
edst forth and disappearedst. 

The following is a chestnut, but a good one: 

Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle 
sifter, in sifting a seive full of unsifted thistles, 
thrust three thousand thistles through the 
thick of his thumb ; now if Theophilus Thistle, 
the successful thistle sifter, in sifting a seive 
full of unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand 
thistles through the thick of his thumb, see 
that thou, in sifting a seive full of unsifted 
thistles, thrust not three thousand thistles 
through the thick of thy thumb. Success to 
the successful thistle sifter. 
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Memoranda of Musical Events. 


Compiled from the Musical Calendar published by 
the John Church Co 


SEPTEMBER. 
September Ist. Johann Pachelbel born 1653 
at Nuremberg. 
September 2d. 
in London, 
September 3d. 
Cremona. 


Franz Kotzwara died 1791 


Nicolo Amati born 1596 at 


September 4th. Pauline Lucca’s debut in 
‘* Ernani,” 1859. 

September 5th. Meyerbeer born 1791 at 
Berlin, 

September 6th. Anton Diabelli born 1781 
at Mattsee. 


September 7th. Costa’s ‘‘ Naaman” first 
given 1864 at Birmingham. 


September 8th. Anton Dvorak born 1841 at 


Mulhausen, 

September 9th. Bernhard Klein died 1832 
at Berlin. 

September roth. Karl Merz born 1834 at 
Mensheim. 

September 11th. Nicolo Jommelli born 
1714 at Aversa. 

September 12th. Theo, Kullak born 1818 


at Posen. 
September 13th. 
at Leipsic. 
September 14th. 
Florence. 
September 15th. 
at Paris. 
September 16th, ‘Caliph of Bagdad” first 
performed 1800 at Paris. 
September 17th. Halfdan Kjerulf born 1817 
in Sweden. 


Clara Schumann born 1819 


Cherubini born 1760 at 


Jules Pasdeloup born 1819 


September 18th. Emil Scaria born 1840 at 
Graz. 

September 19th, Campagnoli born 1751 at 
Cento. 

September 20th. Pellegrini died 1832 at 
Paris. 


September 21st. born 
1845 at Usingen. 
September 22d. 
Leipsic. 
September 23d. 
teaux. 
September 24th. 
France. 
September 25th. 
1830 at Hanover. 
September 26th. 
1876 in England. 
September 27th. 
1827 in Saxony. 


Auguste Wilhelmj 
Julius Knorr born 1807 at 
Bellini died 1835 at Pu- 
Andre Gretry died 1813 in 

Karl 


Klindworth born 


Edward Rimbault died 


H. A. Wollenhaupt born 


September 28th.. Johann Matheson born 
1681 at Hamburg. 
September 29th. Mme. Viard-Louis born 


1831 at Carcassone. 
September 30th. 
at Biberach. 


Justin Knecht born 1752 





A Musical Nightmare. 


At the promenade concerts at Her Majesty’s, 
in London, ‘* A Musical Nightmare” has be- 
come a popular feature. It is a skillfully ar- 
ranged pot-pourri of snatches of tunes from the 
various national airs, the leading operas, and 
famous music-hall ditties and ballads, It is 
put together with a certain sense of the value 
of contrast, witha result which is most humor- 
ousand amusing. Schubert’s ‘‘ Serenade,” for 
instance, meltsinto ‘‘ Two Lovely Black Eyes,” 
and ‘* Yankee Doodle” interrupts ‘‘I cannot 
Sing the Old Songs,’’ while the climax of ab- 
surdity is reached when the most solemn part 
of “ God Save the Queen” is broken in upon 
by a flute solo, consisting of a few bars of the 
well-known ‘Ah! che la morte,” from “Tl 
Trovatore,”’ 


Cin., O. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 
Tid-Bits of Musical History. The John Church Co 
This is a little volume of short sketches, es 
says, etc., of music and musicians, and is full of in 
terest and usefulness. As the price is but 30 cts., 
there is no reason why all music lovers should not 

possess themselves of its valuable contents 
The Visrror has been greatly interested in the arti- 
cles on Siberia now running in the Century magazine. 
It is glad to know that Mr. Kennan will contribute to 
the September Century an article on “‘ Exile by Admin 
istrative Process,’’ in which he gives a great number 
of instances of the banishment of persons to Siberia, 
without the observance of any cf the legal formali 


ties that in most countries precede or attend a depri- | 


vation of rights.j Mr. Kennan will also discuss, in an 
Open Letter in this number of The Century, the ques 
tion, “ls the Siberian Exile System to be at Once 
Abolished ?"’ stating his reasons for believing that 
the plan of reform now being discussed in Russia, 
and which is said by the London Spectator to involve 
the entire abolition of exile to Siberia as a method of 
sunishment, will not be put into operation. Mr. 
Kennan says that the present plan is one proposed 
by the chiet of the ll Prison Department, with 
whom he had a long and interesting conversation 
just before his departure from St. Petersburg. It 
grew out of the many complaints of the respectable 
inhabitants of Siberia, who demanded that the penal 
classes of Russia should not be turned loose upon 
them. The Russian official only hoped to restrict 
and reform the system, so as to make it more toler- 
able to the Siberian people, by shutting up in 
prisons in European Russia a certain proportion of 
prisoners who are now sent to Siberia. This reform 
would have affected in the year 1885 fewer than three 
thousand exiles out of a total of over ten thousand. 

Before such a plan goes to the Council of State for 
discussion, it is always submitted to the ministers 
within whose jurisdiction it falls—in the present 
case, the Minister of Justice, the Minister of Finance, 
and the Minister of the Interior. Two of these offi 
cers have already disapproved of the plan, the Min 
ister of Justice pone, that “exile to Siberia for 
political and religious offenses must be preserved,’’ 
and it is Mr. Kennan’s belief that the scheme will 
not even reach the Council of State. 

This is by no means the first measure of reform 
which has m submitted to the Czar’s ministers, 
but every effort has so far been fruitless, and the 
plans have been found “ impracticable.” 

All boys will enjoy the frontispiece of the August 
Wide-A . “ The Crisis,”’ a wild Canadian river 
scene, also the accompanying story of peril and 
pluck, ‘“ Saved on the Brink,’ by Macdonald Oxley ; 
and both boys and girls will have great fun over 
James Otis’ complete serial, ‘‘ A Neck-tie Party,"’ for 
it isa jolly story. One of the most beautiful things 
in the number is by May Kendall, an English writer, 
the author of the novel That Very Mab - itis a 
“parable entitled ‘The Temple of Music,”’ and 
teaches one of the most precious of life’s lessons— 
that * he who loses his lifeshall find it "’; all who have 
ever given up an idea) for the sake of duty will be 
the happier for reading this exquisite story. In ‘‘ The 
Elephants of an Indian Prince '’ Miss Risley Seward 
offers the young folks the most entertaining ele- 
phant article ever written, all from her own experi 
ence with the finest elephants of Asia. “ Pets in 
Artist Life,’’ by Eleanor Lewis, has some beautiful 
yictures and some very amusing anecdotes. There 
sa chaarming little tale for little folks by Katherine 
Macquoid, about two little girls and * A Sabdt."’ Ed 
ward Everett Hale writes about Boston Commons as 
it was in Revolutionary Days, and the article has 
Henry Bacon's famous picture of ‘The Boston 
School Boys and General Gage.’’ Dr. Garnett of the 
British Museum has a witty Chinese story called 
“The Rewards of Industry,’ amusingly illustrated 
Mrs. James T. Fields contributes a long suggestive 
story, “ A Helping Hand,”’ written for young women 
just from school—a noble story. ‘“ Double Roses,”’ 
the serial by Mrs. Sherwood, relates the overthrow of 
Phyllis and Bluebell, and the training-ship serial by 
Mrs. Crowinshield, ‘‘ Plucky Smalls,’’ shows how the 
Government decorated Plucky with a medal—this 
story is altogether delightful. Margaret Sidney con 
tributes a charming poem, “‘ The Little Town Maid,”’ 
which is a most pathetic appeal for a universal 
“Country Week.’’ There are many other attractions 
—a pretty paper by Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey about 
“The English Daisy,’ written among English 
daisies, an article on Hans Andersen, an account of 
the baby Buddhas in Thibet by Mrs. Leonowens, in 
structions how to make a‘ handy microscope,”’ to 
gether with Tangles, Letters from Children, poems, 
prize-questions and pictures 

20 cents a number. D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 





First St. Paul citizen: ‘* Did you hear the 
opera Saturday night ?”’ 

Second St, Paul citizen: 
three times! ”’ 

‘* Three times!’ 

** Ves,” 

*« The same night?” 

** Ves,” 

** How?” 

*«Once by the opera company and twice by 
the women who sat behind me.”—5S?. Paul 
Globe. 


** Ves, I heard it 
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Musical Mopper. 


Shakespeare wa; not a broker ; but does any 
one know who else has furnished so many stock 
quotations ? , 


Boston has a musical critic who is so in- 
tensely musical that he takes soup with a 


tuning fork. 


Old gentleman on the piazza (to wife)— 
Mother, is that our daughter singing so badly, 


or is it the dog howling so sweetly ? 





About this time one is inclined to define a 
summer resort as a place where they ask three 
dollars a day for three-dollar-a-week board. 


Professor—Gretchen! Please take the cat 
out of the room. I cannot have it making such 
a noise while I am working; where is it ? 

Gretchen—Why, Professor! You are sitting 
on it, sir! 


HE was sTouTt.— Fat Man—What costume 
shall I wear to the masquerade ball ? 

Cynical Friend—Don’t wear any costume. 
Tie a string to your ankle and go as a captive 
balloon.— 7exas Siftings. 


Not BAD AS IT 
(getting his hair cut) 
piece of the ear then ? 

Barber (reassuringly)—Yes, sah, a small 
piece, but not ’nough to affect de hearin’, sah. 

Texas Siftings. 


Little Mabel 
test? 

Mamma—My dear child; I never heard of 
such a place. Why do you ask? 

Mabel—Because I heard papa say this morn- 
ing he’d have to go there this afternoon, sure’s 
shooting. 


MIGHT BE.— Customer 
Didn’t you nip off a 


sO 


-Oh, Mamma! where’s Pro- 


Those who have listened to James Whit- 
comb Riley will enjoy the following, the latest 
from his pen : 

It ain't no use to grumble and complain 
It’s jes’ as cheap and easy to rejoice— 

When God sorts out the weatherand sends rain 
Why rain’s my choice. 

‘Are the Dashner pianos used up in the 
mountains, pretty generally ?”’ asked the tour- 
ist, who had noticed a monotony of styles and 
name plates among the instruments 
route. 

‘*Can’t say,”’ said the urbane and gentle- 
manly landlord, ‘‘ but Professor Bangaway has 
about used up the one we hired for this sum- 
mer, already.” 


on his 


’ 


A rooster at Salem, IIl., is so fond of music 
that he will fly in at the window of his master’s 
house and run to and fro on the keys of the 
piano, delighted with the sounds he evokes. 
During one of the rooster’s performances the 
lady of the house, in an adjoining room, 
said to her husband, ‘* William, don’t you 
think Julia is making wonderful progress in 
her music lessons? ”’ And the proud father lis- 
tened intently a minute or so, and then said he 
did ‘‘ notice a vast improvement in her play 
ing.”’— Norristown Herald, 





Among other avalanches there is said to be 
a regular avalanche of new operas in Italy. At 
Naples, ‘* Nozze di Fiorina,’’ composed by a 
lady, Signora Teresa Guidi, and an operetta by 
Mollica, called ** L’Isola azzura,” have both 
been successful. At Castelfranco a comic 
opera called “Il Grembialino rosa,’’ words and 
music by Albertoni, has been much applauded. 
At Lucerne anothercomic opera, ‘‘ I] Saggio,”’ 
words and music by Soffredini, is also recorded 
as a success; while at Bologna a vaudeville 
called ** Due Colombi con una fava,” by Gam- 
berini, has met with only a qualified success, 
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Obituary of Foreign Musicians. 


The death is announced at Leipzig, where 
he was music director of St. Thomas’s, of the 
well-known musician Emil Naumann, the re- 
cipient of the famous letter of counsel which 
Mendelssohn addressed to his friend and pupil 
in March, 1845. He was born in 1827, and is 
best known as the author of an extensive his- 
tory of music, which Mr. Ferdinand Praeger 
translated into English for Messrs, Cassell, 

Ihe death is also announced of a very old 
chorister, Mr. George Gray, of St, Patrick’s, 
Dublin. He was seventy-three, but for sixty- 
three years--man and boy—he had been con- 
nected with our cathedral choirs. He was one 
of the founders of the Choir Benevolent Fund 
thirty-seven years ago. 

The death is likewise announced, at Rome, 
aged seventy-eight, of Cesare Nanni, formerly 
a tenor (the original Cristoforo in Ponchielli’s 
“ Promessi Sposi’’) and afterwards a teacher. 
Nannetti, the best Mefistofele in Bioto’s opera, 
was his pupil. 


The death is announced at Meran of Prince 
Rudolph von Lichtenstein. If the career of 
this personage be truthfully told in the foreign 
papers, it was not a little romantic. He fell 
in love with Edwige Stein, a young artist of 
Vienna, and, in spite of the opposition of his 
family, he abjured the Roman Catholic relig- 
ion in consequence, For this heinous offense 
he was deprived of his position, and his son 
by his first marriage is, it is said, now the 
reigning princelet of this diminutive domain. 
The prince became very poor, gave singing 
lessons at Hamburg, and eventually, it is al- 
leged, became one of Wagner’s copyists, 

The death is likewise announced from 
Leipzig of Dr. Karl Riedel, a well-known mu- 
sician, and conducter of the Allgemeine 
Deutscher Musikverein in that city. He was 


sixty-one. 
— 


Madame Nilsson’s Retirement. 





On the 20th ult., at the Albert Hall, Lon- 
don, the distinguished /rima donna, Madame 
Christine Nilsson, made that which she offi- 
cially announced as her “last appearance in 
public,” thus ‘taking her farewell before re- 
tiring into private life.” The occasion would 
doubtless have been more interesting had 
Madame Nilsson elected to bid adieu not at a 
miscellaneous concert with a comparatively 
poor program, but on the boards of the opera, 
where her fame has chiefly been achieved. 
The popular vocalist has, however, not for 
some years appeared on the stage in England, 
and her reasons are, of course, entitled to re- 
spect. Instead she bade farewell at a concert, 
in the course of which she sang (including en- 
cores, no fewer than ten times) ‘‘ Bel raggio,”’ 
‘*Angels ever bright and fair,’ Balfe’s last and 
by no means his best ballad, entitled “ There 
is a Shadow,” the ‘‘ Jewel” air from ‘* Faust,” 
one Swedish and three drawing-room songs, 
and with Mr. Sims Reeves the ‘ Miserere”’ 
scene from ‘‘ Trovatore.” In none of these 
did she show any particular trace of failure of 
voice or of vocal powers, and although the 
public will appreciate the dislike of great 
artists to lag superfluous on the stage, there is 
no doubt that Madame Nilsson, had she.} 
chosen, might yet have enjoyed many years of | 
public favor, Her operatic career, it is true, | 
was comparatively short, but it was exceed. 
ingly brilliant. As amateurs will recollect, 
she was the original Ophelia, Margaret and 
Helen of Troy (in Boito’s ‘* Mefistofele ”’), and 
Edith Plantagenet. Of her Valentina and her 
Leonora opinions might have been divided; 
but those who have seen her Marguerite, her 
Cherubino, her Elvira, her Alice, her Astra- 
fiammante, her Elsa, her Violetta, her Countess | 
Rosina, her Lucia, and other parts in her best | 





days are likely always to hold them in affec- 
tionate remembrance. 


The Vo’s and the Mo’s. 


Every reader of a newspaper which notices 
new books frequently meets the terms quarto, 
octavo, duodecimo, etc., or their abbrevia- 
tions, 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. This is the mode 
by which the size of a book is designated in 
print. These mo’s and vo’s indicate the num- 
ber of leaves in a sheet, and correspond to the 
leaves, not the pages which a sheet contains. 
Take a sheet of a given size, say a medium, 
and give it one fold, like a common newspaper, 
and you have a folio, with two leaves; give it 
another, and you have a quarto (4to), with 
four leaves; give it another fold, and you have 
an octavo (8vo), or eight leaves, and so on. 
By another mode of folding you obtain a 12mo, 
16mo, etc., and by another again 18mo, etc, 
These figures and letters, though abbrevia- 
tions_of Latin words, are ordinarily, in these 
days, turned into rather barbarous English by 
printers and publishers for the sake of brevity. 
Thus they saya 12mo,a 24mo, a 48mo, in- 
stead of a duodecimo, ete. 
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g English Notes. 


ALBONI. 

Madame Alboni (who was born at Cesena, 
March 10, 1824), celebrated her sixty-second 
birthday in her house in Paris recently. 
After dinner she sang airs from the ‘‘ Pro- 
phete’’’ and the ‘ Favorita,” and took part 
with her pupil, Miss Colombelle, in the 
‘“‘Agnus Dei” from Rossini’s Mass. In that 
work, it will be remembered, she made her last 
appearance in London, under Mr, Mapleson’s 
direction, in 1871. Alboni had lessons from 


| 





| 


Rossini, came out at La Scala in 1843 as Maffio | 


Orsini, and made her English debut at Covent 
Garden in 1847. She was to receive at Covent 
Garden 500/. for the season, but the manager 
generously quadrupled the amount, although 
neither figure would in the present day be 
deemed a particularly tempting salary by con- 
traltos, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Madame Patti has signed a contract to sing 
at two concerts at the Albert Hall next No- 
vember for Messrs. Harrison, of Birmingham. 
The artist proposes next spring to undertake a 
Continental tour. We have the best reason to 
state that Madame Patti has recently received 
and offer of 40,000/, for her Welsh castle and 
has refused it. Indeed, she has lately pur- 
chased more land in the neigborhood. This 
will be sufficient indication that she does not 
yet intend to retire into private life, as when 
she quits the profession she has resolved to 
live part of the year in Vienna and. part in 
Paris, and to leave this country for good. 

Last season Mr. Carl Rosa revived Balfe’s 
‘« Puritan’s Daughter ’’ in Manchester. Louisa 
Pyne’s part was played by Madame Georgina 
Burns, Santley’s part by Mr, Crotty, Harri- 
son’s part by Mr. Valentine Smith, Patey’s 
part by Mr. Celli, and George Honey’s part by 
Mr. Aynsley Cooke. 

‘*The Pirates of Penzance” has been re- 
vived at the Savoy Theater. The arrange- 
ment is admittedly only a temporary one, the 
‘¢ Pirates ” filling up the gap between the with- 
drawal of ‘* Pinafore” 


a short London season at the new Grand 
Theater, Islington. 

Madame Christine Nilsson has been cured of 
rheumatism at Nice. 





Mary Ann Sang. 


A writer in Harper's Weekly tells of a little 
church in the country whose ambitious little 
choir attempted a florid and pretentious style 
of music, without the ability to perform it. 
The relations between the choir and the priest 
were of the simplest nature. 

In the ** Gloria” there occurred a long and 
showy soprano solo, in imitation of the cheap 
Italian style. 

The young woman who attempted it sang 
gayly on till the clergyman evidently thought 
that she had enjoyed her fair share of attention 
and glory. Accordingly he raised his hand as 
a signal, and the music ceased. 

**Let that young girl with the red feather 
have done singin’, and let Mary Ann Quilty 
sing the rest.” 

There was a little hesitation in the choir, 
and he resumed: ‘* The service will not go on 
till Mary Ann has a chance.”’ Accordingly 
Mary Ann took her innings, and the young 
girl with the red feather was left nowhere. 





At Murfreesboro, just after the battle of 
Stone River, there was considerable gloomy 
feeling ; the losses in the Army had been terri- 
ble, and, besides, there had, been among the 
troops a large number of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee regiments, to whom the Emancipation 
Proclamation was not palatable. A number of 
officers had resigned, or tendered resignations, 
on account of it. One day a whole batch of 
resignations came in, all written in the same 
handwriting, and coming from one regiment, 
including nearly all of the officers in it, assign- 
ing as a reason their unwillingness to serve 
longer, in consequence of the change in pur- 
pose and conduct of the War. The instigator 
of these letters was found and dismissed with 
every mark of ignominy; his shoulder-straps 
were cut off and he was drummed out of camp. 
This heroic remedy caused the officers whom 
he had misled, to withdraw their resignations ; 
but the thing rankled. A few days afterward 
a Glee Club came down from Chicago, bring- 
ing with them the new song, ‘* We’ll Rally 
Round the Flag, Boys,”’ and it ran through the 
camp like wildfire. The effect was little short 
of miraculous. It put as much spirit and cheer 
into the Army as a victory. Day and night one 
could hear it by every camp-fire and in every 
tent. I do not know whether Mr, Root knows 
what good work his song did for us there, but 
I hope so.—Col. Henry Stone, in the Century. 





What an auxiliary music is to the teacher, 
brightening up dull faces, inspiring cheerful- 
ness that becomes an impetus to labor, soften- 
ing and soothing nervous irritation often so 
difficult to contend against, which has been 


| excited by the crowded school impatient under 


and the production of | 
| a new opera in the autumn; but the work has, 


nevertheless, been placed on the stage in a | 


luxurious manner, as though it had been a 
genuine novelty. 

As was generally expected, Dr. von Biilow 
refused to conduct the last two Philhar- 
monic concerts. The doctor’s reasons would 
be caustic, and perhaps interesting. 


the restraint and monotony of position and 
occupation! Think, too, of each child fre- 
quently going home at night, like the honey- 
laden bee, with a gay little song to charm the 
work-wearied father’s heart; a lullaby which, 
sung over the baby’s cradle, shall soothe the 
mother’s spirit while it closes baby’s eyes ; holy 
hymns that shall make the very roof-tree a 
better shelter for the hearts beneath it, Thus 
the influence of the public school goes out 
blessing and blest; and we gather the sheaves 


| of joy to hold close to humble hearts, thankful 


that we may be permitted to aid in making the 
world happier and better, as well as wiser; 
that we, too, amid the silent, unseen influences, 
are serving our country and our God, and at 
the same time learning the useful lesson of how 


It is reported that Mr. Carl Rosa will have | to labor and to wait. 
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Lord of Mercy. (Invocation. ) 


ALTO OR BASS SOLO AND CHORUS. Cc, A. WEISS. 





1. Lord 
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And is there, Lord, a Rest? 
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1. And is there, Lord, a rest, For wea-ry souls de - signed, Where not a care shall 
2. Are there ce-les - tial streams, Where liv - ing wa - ters glide, With murmurs sweet as 
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G. C. KNOPFEL. 





be hal-lowed ev - er-more, O God, Thy king-dom come with power; 
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CHORAL SONG. 
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INTRODUCTORY VOLUNTARY. 


ANDANTE MODERATO. 
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INTRODUCTORY VOLUNTARY. 


ANDANTE CANTABILE. Beethoven, 
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Perry Davis’ Pain Killer 


FOR 48 YEARS 
Has been the Standard Family Remedy 


for curing Cholera Morbus, 


Cramps, 2 «ll Bowel Com- 
plaints. These Summer troubles 


are about the meanest thing a man can 
easiest thing he 


have and the 


They come like a thief in the night, and | 


it behooves every one to be on the safe 


side, with a bottle of PAIN KILLER, for 
prompt action only may save life. 
DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE. 
Sold by all Druggists at 


25e., 50¢., and $1.00 a Bottle. 
The John Church Co. 


have just received a new supply of the 


FAMOUS MEYER” Futes. 


| MODERN VOCAL DUETS. 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every dese ription, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders, and particu 


lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
bought in person, Any piece of Music or any Music 
Book, no matter where published, will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail 
price. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, Cincinnati. | 


THE 


| 
- vet | 
can get. 





| MODERN JUVENILE CE.AGEESE, 











IAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES | 


Cannot be Excelied for Touch, 

Singing Quality, Delicacy and 

Great Power of Tone, with 

Highest Excellence of ork: | 

manship. 

HAZELTON BROTHERS, 

Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, General Agents, 
CINCINNATI. 





“few Collections of Piano fusic. 


MODERN CLASSICS, 
By Foreign Composers. 





Boards, $1.00 


Easy Music. Boards, $1.00 


| HE MUSICAL UNION. 


By American Composers. Boards, $1.50 | 
THE PIANO SOUVENIR. 
By American and Foreign Comp'rs. Paper, 65c. 





NEW COLLECTIONS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


MODERN SOPRANC SONGS. 
By the Best Authors. . Boards, $1.00 | 
By Foreign Writers. Boards, $1.25 | 
FIFTY BASS SONGS. 
Principally from Operas. 
THE SONG SOUVENIR. 
By American and Foreign Writers. Paper, 65c. 


Published hed The JOHN CHURCH ©. nae. | 


CATA LOG UE | 
of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC a sent free to | 
any address on application. 

TH E JOH HN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | 


Paper, $1.00 








| at the same time preserve the 0 


| ably handle strings under proper = 
| carrying a stock of them, and we belie 





MUSICAL _ VISITOR. 








THE JOHN CHURCH 00.’S 


Imperial String Cabinet. 


sUsT —_— THING we Bese praaves 
IN PD ORDER A A he Ad 
rarer ORIGINAL, ——-= 
AND STREN 


Many dealers in Strings for the Violin, Guitar, 
Ban eto. have no doubt experienced considerable 
trouble in keeping their stock of strings in such $ 
manner that each kind may be only ee and 


at thin theulty 
st profit- 
ns Ff 
found.a solution of the dificulty in our IMPERIAL 
STRING BINET. 

This ¢ tabie net consists of a handsome and substan- 
tial set of hard-w: elves, each of which is coun- 
tersunk for its proper number of jars. The jars ae 
made of heavy, clear glass, and are rendered air- 
by a close-fitt! Ting nickel — cover, which exclu ~ 

1 moisture protects the strings from atmos- 

pase changes, a well- Enoune cause of deterioration 
n stri 

THE TMPERIAL STRING CABINET supplies a 
long-felt want among the trade generally, but —— 
especially in those cases where dealers are not 

iar with the sgernve names of the different ote 
Each jar is la with the name or letter of the 
string it comtains, and as all strings are put —S 
packages and carefully marked before chive ing, i t is 


strength of the goods. We feel 
has deterred a number of dealers who m 


no eronble fora dealer to keep his stock in perfect 
order, and preserve the original q of the 
strings. 
The Imperial String Cabinet is ——d js three sizes, 
containing 12, 18, and 30 ars res rey, 
9 1 (size 17 x17%), con ate 2 jars. 
No. f= 4 1749x225 as 18 
x , containi 


size ng 30 
Prices ad specia terms to the trade furnished 
upon applicatio m. 


ars in 
to suit , the line oe 
to’ yn pt 


Please indteate tg your order how you wish 


your jars to be label 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 


74 WEST POURTH ST., CINCINNATI, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN UAL. aan 
CHANDISE OF EVERY DESCRIPTIO 








WM. KNABE & CO., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM. KNABE & CoO., 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, aud 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Root & ‘SONS MusIc Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawacer, 


General (lusic Dealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes ot 


PIANOS axv ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





Royal Praise. | 


GOSPEL HYM N S York, Nes., April 30, ’88. | 
Wo. Ss. John Church Company, Cincinnati, O.— Dax 

‘ Sirs:—We have examined your new book, 

By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MC-) « Royal Praise,”’ and are very much pleased 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. with it. It is bright, airy, and the words are 
STEBBINS. particularly adapted to the 5. S. work. Please 


Some years yay! Cooeet since iid peetiention af send me, on receipt of this, 104 copies. We 
GoserL, Hyuyxs No and its consolidation with the b 
earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and shall probably need more later on. 








others en, in Evangelistic A have felt the Yours truly, | 
need of having additional new songs, and Gosre. C. M. BoynTon. 
} pe _ 5 has ag especially prepared to mest 
8 growing necessity 
THE MELODIES OF 
GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 
pn 208 pages, nearly double the | 
ber in previous single volumes, 0 PEL HYMN 
bat Tt will be sold at the same prices, ¢ 
Board Covers — EDITION... 00 100 rT A. 
stele @ ot 4.6 bo . r 
Plexible Cloth........... 50.00 oor 100 | oo sOLtD> TED 
WORDS ONLY. ARRANGED FOR THE | 
Board Covers. . -» + «+s «« 10.00 per 100 ) 
Cloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp .. 15.00 per 100 


BOUPARSE. = ee. 
Paper Covers. . 5.00 per 100 
If ordered by mail, ‘add 6 ote for pos on the i] 


~— h, and a te Som Only In boards 
or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonparei) Edition. 
No. 5 will not be bound or combined with Gosrs. By S. C. HAYSLIP, 
EUGRPEL MYRNA are the ont 

are the only beoks of For use in SABBATH SCHOOLS, GOSPEL 
the kind used by Messrs. M DY and MEETINGS. and all 
SANKEY in their geoapel meetings, Do ee , 


not be deceived by misleading ad vertise- 

ments of books issued by other publish» EVIVAL SERVICES. 
lish CHURCH Cincinna A Piano or Organ played from the regular edition 

Published by The JOHN 00., ¢ ee th. will agree perfectly with the Cornet played from this 


one. 





‘‘AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactared by TEE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’l Factors. Seeanes, oO. 


PALMER: 8. Bok ial as eee >, BEIGHE Sonet.  INTERE ES 
Quotatie on from the new Bass cn ie * KInG oF THE i 's IANO RIMER. 
ss Mae cle BF At itt Spe Se A 

ent — ine Bn _—- | made necessary to a degree from 
PMAgES, Pr 
Kine OF THE Bass or SFA... 2 £Ccu 


: — Sent postpaid on receipt of seamed prices. If 
your music dealer don’t —, them, send directly 
to H. R. PALMER, Lockbox 2841, N.Y.City. 


Price, $1.00. 





PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
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Good Things Musical 


THAT ARE COMING IN THE FALL. 


Whatever they are, the music to perform them, to 
understand them, to enjoy them, will be found in 
the immense establishments of OLIVER DIT- 
SON & CO., who have on hand 


CONCERT SONGS, GOSPEL SONGS, SA.- 
CRED SONGS, SCHOOL SONGS, SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SONGS, COMIC SONGS, COLLEGE 
SONGS, JUBILEE SONGS, POPULAR 
SONGS, CHOIR AND CONGREGATIONAL 
MUSIC, TONIC SOL-FA MUSIC, CATHOLIC 
MUSIC »ANTHEMS and CHORUSES, PART 
SONGS and GLEES, OPERA, ORATORIO 
and CANTATA MUSIC, COLLECTIONS OF 
MUSIC FOR PIANO, ORGAN, AND ALL 
OTHER INSTRUMENTS, AND IN FACT 
EVERY KIND OF MUSIC THAT IS MADE. 


All this is in the shape of Sheet Musik +.000.000 
pieces), Octavo Music (3,000 kinds), or of musi 
lected in well-bound books (4,000 kinds 


SOME OF THE NEWEST BOOKS ARE: 


Song Manwal (40c.), Emerson. Book Il.) For 
United Voices, Emerson ~ cts { Schools 


Kindergarten Chimes. Wiggin. (1.25) ) For 
| Songs for Kindergarten and Pri-} Young 
mary Schools. Menard. (50 cts ) Childr'n 
Children’s Diadem. Abbey and Mun- ) Sunday 
ger. (30 cts.) } Schools 
Piano Classics. $1 For 
Classical Pianist. £ } Players and 
Young People’ . ‘Classics. $1 Singers 
Song Classics orSoprano. $1 All 
Seng C Seanton. 4 ow Voices. $1 superfine 
Classic Tenor Songs. *) collections 


WHAT CHOIRS NEED. 


ANTEEM BOOKS. 


Emerson’s Anthems of Praise. $1.00; per 
doz., $9.00. 
Perkins’ Anthem Harp. £1.25; per doz., § 


American Anthem Book. £1.25; per doz, #2 
Order with Ditson's imprint 
Dressier’s Sacred Selections. $1.50; per doz 
$13.50. 
Laus Deo. Henshaw. £1.00; per doz., $9 
Santoral. Palmer and Trowbridg $1.00; per 
doz., $9.00. 
| Vox Laudis. Ernst Leslie. $1.00; per doz., $9 
| Dows’ Renpomses and Sentences. 8) cls.; per 
| doz., $7.20. 
| Perkius’ Easy Anthems. £1.00; per doz., $9 
And many others. Please send for lists and de 


scriptions. 


Singing Societies and Clubs need 


Chorus Books, as 

Emerson's Chorus Book. %) 
Perkins’ Glee and Chorus Book. $! 
Aposraph, Zerrahn. #1 

Cencert Selections. Emerson. 9 


Also the Choruses of the Oratorios. (See lists 
| Cantatas (Classic), as Mendelssohn's Christus, « 
cts.; Rheinberger's Christoforus, $1; Three Holy 
Children, Stanford, $1; Fair Melusina, Hofmann 
75 cts.; Wreck of the Hesperus, Anderton, 35 cts 
Battle of the Huns, Zollner, 80 cts 
Cantatas (Scenic). Joseph's Bondage, Chadwick 


$1; Ruth and Naomi, Damrosch, $1; Reb« 
Hodges (easy), 65 cts.; Esther, Bradbury (easy 
0 cts 

Also more than a hundred Masses, containing the 
best and sweetest of sacred musi 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 
G. H. DITSON & 00., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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